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curriculum. What Arnold did was not to change the
formal content of education, but to show by a new
seriousness of attitude and an unbounded belief in the
vocation of the teacher that the traditional content could
become the means of a new kind of teaching. He believed
in the classics as an instrument in the hands of men full
of a sense of the schoolmaster's pastoral function, by
which a sense of moral purpose could be infused into
English education. By raising their prestige, the schools
were enabled to take advantage of a changed social
environment and become the schools of the upper classes,
and thus Arnold and his followers associated the classical
curriculum more definitely than before with education
for leadership.
The nineteenth century did actually see the hardening
of class barriers in education in a way that was new. As
late as the eighteenth century even the most famous schools
had included a quite surprising breadth of social structure.
With the nineteenth century the public schools, old and
new, became quite definitely the preserve of the com-
paratively rich, and to have followed their curriculum
was not only the sign of a certain level of education but
the mark of a -particular class. The distinction between a
classical curriculum and any other was not based on any
clear idea of what was suitable for boys of a given intel-
ligence, but rather on what was appropriate to a certain
social status.
If the thoughts of the new members of the upper
middle class turned towards the academic education of
the public school, the interests of the remainder were on
the whole practical. Many of them wished for their sons
successful careers in business, and regarded the classics as